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Five selections from the Google Books etext of 
SLABS OF THE SUNBURNT WEST 
BY Carl Sandburg 


PEARL HORIZONS 


Under a prairie fog moon 

in a circle of pearl mist horizons, 

a few lonesome dogs scraping thongs, 
midnight is lonely; the fog moon midnight 
takes up again its even smooth November. 


Memories: you can flick me and sting me. 
Memories, you can hold me even and smooth. 


A circle of pearl mist horizons 

is not a woman to be walked up to and kissed, 
nor a child to be taken and held for a good-night, 
nor any old coffee-drinking pal to be smiled at in 
the eyes and left with a grip and a handshake. 


Pearl memories in the mist circling the horizon, 

flick me, sting me, hold me even and smooth. 
FEATHER LIGHTS 

Macabre and golden the moon opened a slant of light. 


A triangle for an oriole to stand and sing, " Take me 
home." 


A layer of thin white gold feathers for a child queen of 
gypsies. 


So the moon opened a slant of light and let it go. 


So the lonesome dogs, the fog moon, the pearl mist, 
came back. 


BRANCUSI 


Brancusi is a galoot; he saves tickets to take him no- 
where; a galoot with his baggage ready and no time table; 
ah yes, Brancusi is a galoot; he understands birds and 
skulls so well, he knows the hang of the hair of the coils 
and plaits on a woman's head, he knows them so far back 
he knows where they came from and where they are 
going; he is fathoming down for the secrets of the first 
and the oldest makers of shapes. 


Let us speak with loose mouths to-day not at all about 
Brancusi because he has hardly started nor is hardly able 
to say the name of the place he wants to go when he has 
time and is ready to start; O Brancusi, keeping hardwood 
planks around your doorsteps in the sun waiting for the 
hardwood to be harder for your hard hands to handle, 
you Brancusi with your chisels and hammers, birds going 
to cones, skulls going to eggs — how the hope hugs your 
heart you will find one cone, one egg, so hard when the 
earth turns mist there among the last to go will be a 

cone, an egg. 


Brancusi, you will not put a want ad in the papers telling 
God it will be to his advantage to come around and see 
you; you will not grow gabby and spill God earfuls of 
prayers; you will not get fresh and familiar as if God 

is a next-door neighbor and you have counted His shirts 
on a clothes line; you will go stammering, stuttering and 
mumbling or you will be silent as a mouse in a church 
garret when the pipe organ is pouring ocean waves on 
the sunlit rocks of ocean shores; if God is saving a corner 
for any battling bag of bones, there will be one for you, 
there will be one for you, Brancusi. 


TWO HUMPTIES 
They tried to hand it to us on a platter, 


Us bit in the eyes with marconigrams from moon 
dancers — 


And the bubble busted, went flooey, on a thumb touch. 


So this time again, Humpty, 

We cork our laughs behind solemn phizzogs, 
Sweep the floor with the rim of our hats 

And say good-a-by and good-a-by, just like that. 


To-morrow maybe they will be hit 

In the eyes with marconigrams 

From moon dancers. 

Good-a-by, our hats and all of us say good-a-by. 


IMPROVED FARM LAND 


Tall timber stood here once, here on a corn belt farm 
along the Monon. 


Here the roots of a half mile of trees dug their runners 
deep in the loam for a grip and a hold against wind 
storms. 


Then the axmen came and the chips flew to the zing of 
steel and handle — the lank railsplitters cut the big 
ones first, the beeches and the oaks, then the brush. 


Dynamite, wagons and horses took the stumps — the 
plows sunk their teeth in — now it is first class corn 
land — improved property — and the hogs grunt over 
the fodder crops. 


It would come hard now for this half mile of improved 
farm land along the Monon corn belt, on a piece of 
Grand Prairie, to remember once it had a great 
singing family of trees. 


Five from the Internet Archive etext of 
ENOUGH ROPE, by Dorothy Parker 


THRENODY 


Lilacs blossom just as sweet 
Now my heart is shattered. 

If | bowled it down the street, 
Who's to say it mattered? 

If there's one that rode away 
What would | be missing? 

Lips that taste of tears, they say, 
Are the best for kissing. 


Eyes that watch the morning star 
Seem a little brighter; 

Arms held out to darkness are 
Usually whiter. 

Shall | bar the strolling guest, 
Bind my brow with willow, 

When, they say, the empty breast 
Is the softest pillow? 


That a heart falls tinkling down, 
Never think it ceases. 

Every likely lad in town 
Gathers up the pieces. 

If there's one gone whistling by 
Would | let it grieve me? 

Let him wonder if | lie; 

Let him half believe me. 


AVERY SHORT SONG 


Once, when | was young and true, 
Someone left me sad--- 

Broke my brittle heart in two; 

And that is very bad. 


Love is for unlucky folk, 

Love is but a curse. 

Once there was a heart | broke; 
And that, | think, is worse. 


THE SATIN DRESS 


Needle, needle, dip and dart, 
Thrusting up and down, 

Where's the man could ease a heart 
Like a satin gown? 


See the stitches curve and crawl 
Round the cunning seams--- 
Patterns thin and sweet and small 
As a lady's dreams. 


Wantons go in bright brocades; 
Brides in organdie; 

Gingham's for the plighted maid; 
Satin's for the free! 


ANECDOTE 


So silent | when Love was by 

He yawned, and turned away; 

But Sorrow clings to my apron-strings, 
| have so much to say. 


FORA SAD LADY 


And let her loves, when she is dead, 
Write this above her bones: 

"No more she lives to give us bread 
Who asked her only stones." 


POEMS by Langston Hughes 
from Internet Archive etexts: 


TO MIDNIGHT NAN AT LEROY'S 


Strut and wiggle, 
Shameless gal, 
Wouldn't no good fellow 
Be your pal? 


Hear dat music... 

Jungle night. 

Hear dat music... 

And the moon was white. 


Sing your Blues song, 
Pretty baby; 

You want lovin’... 

And you don't mean maybe. 


Jungle lover... 

Night black boy... 

Two against the moon 
And the moon was joy. 


Strut and wiggle, 
Shameless Nan, 
Wouldn't no good fellow 
Be your man? 


(from Opportunity - January 1926) 


THE NEGRO 


| am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


I’ve been a slave: 
Ceesar told me to keep his door-steps clean, 
| brushed the boots of Washington. 


I’ve been a worker: 
Under my hand the pyramids arose. 
| made mortar for the Woolworth building. 


I’ve been a singer: 
All the way from Africa to Georgia | carried my sorrow songs. 
| made ragtime. 


I’ve been a victim: 
The Belgians cut off my hands in the Congo. 
They lynch me now in Texas. 


| am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


(from The Crisis, January, 1922) 


JAZZONIA 


Oh , silver tree ! 
Oh , shining rivers of the soul ! 


In a Harlem cabaret 

Six long- headed jazzers play. 

A dancing girl whose eyes are bold 
Lifts high a dress of silken gold . 


Oh, singing tree ! 
Oh , shining rivers of the soul ! 


Were Eve's eyes 

In the first garden 

Just a bit too bold ? 

Was Cleopatra gorgeous 
In a gown of gold ? 


Oh, shining tree ! 
Oh, silver rivers of the soul! 


In a whirling cabaret 


Six long -headed jazzers play. 


HARLEM NIGHT CLUB 


Sleek black boys in a cabaret . 
Jazz - band , jazz - band ,- 
Play, pIAY, PLAY ! 

Tomorrow . who knows ? 
Dance today ! 


White girls' eyes 
Call gay black boys. 
Black boys' lips 
Grin jungle joys. 


Dark brown girls 

In blond men's arms. 
Jazz - band , jazz- band , 
Sing Eve's charms ! 
White ones , brown ones, 
What do you know 

About tomorrow 

Where all paths go ? 


Jazz -boys, jazz -boys, - 
Play, plIAY , PLAY ! 
Tomorrow .... is darkness. 
Joy today ! 


LENOX AVENUE : MIDNIGHT 


The rhythm of life 

Is a jazz rhythm, 

Honey . 

The gods are laughing at us . 


The broken heart of love, 
The weary , weary heart of pain , 


Overtones, 
Undertones, 
To the rumble of street cars, 
To the swish of rain. 


Lenox Avenue, 

Honey. 

Midnight , 

And the gods are laughing at us. 


(final three from The Weary Blues, 1926) 


Poems by Babette Deutsch, from Banners, 1921. 


THE DANCERS 


FROM the grey woods they come, on silent feet 
Into a cone of light. 

A moment poised, 

A lifting note, 

O fair! O fleet! 

Whence did you come in your amazing flight? 
And whither now 

Do you, reluctant, wistfully retreat? 

Oh surely you have danced upon the hills 

With the immortals. 

As an arrow thrills 

Thru the blue air and sings, 

You join with the proud wind, your fluent limbs 
As tameless as his wings. 

Within your hollowed hand you hold the draught 
That wakes us from our lingering lethargy 

To skyey joy 

Like yours, luring and swift and free. 

Yours is the birth in beauty that was sung 
Agolden age ago; 

And now you come 

With pipe and timbrel and the quickening drum, 
Till men have hope of conquest over time 

And death and tears. 

Dreams know not any bars. 


You leap like living music thru the air 
And love triumphant treads among the stars. 


EXILES 


BY what wind-loved grasses, 

By what grey sea 

Do they dwell, 

The restless ones, forever returning 
To the places their lovers remember? 
They are a moment seen, 

Tossing their golden balls, 

Or running far, far 

Beyond the sands where the skies vanish. 
They come again 

In the dawn twilight, 

In the bird-broken silences. 

But they are gone 

Ungathered 

Cliff-flowers, ... 

The grace of foam 

Lost in the bitter green waters. 


TRAILS 


WHERE grey-limbed timber mingled whispering 
boughs, 

The forest shadow splintering the sun, 

Warm-eyed and suddenly very young, you stood. 

Palpitant nostrils breathed the smell of wood: 

"Growing, or fresh-cut, 

It s the smell of home." 

You moved and put your arms around a tree 

And laughed at me. 

And the boy you were, 

From the highest branch that bore his weight, 
laughed back. 

Then swinging free, 

You were a man again, 

Taking me down the wild-grown track 

To the fishing-brook where Spring would find you, 


Forgettful of the jerking hook, 

Conjuring out of the dusk behind you 

The genii and the heroes of your book. 

"This little brook is a feeder of the river," 

You said, and with strange adult gravity 

Led me beyond the pebble-bottomed stream 

With wise talk of log-rolling, pretty grains, 

And strong, elastic beams. 

Your voice, caressing 

The woods you named, echoed a boy s 

Excited treble, and recalled the boy 

Leaping and like a leaf aquiver 

With joy, since he was going up the river 

To spend a week-end at the lumber-camp. 

That was a place of magic, if you like. 

Hard bunks, coarse food (the bread in peasant 
hunks 

Like fairy-tales), the huge rough strength of men, 

The early morning hours as fresh and cool 

As if earth had been dipped into a pool 

And still were dripping with it. 

Best, the times when they were busiest, 

Too busy to be mindful of a boy, 

And only flung the word: "Watch out, there!" 
when 

They tightened ropes, let big chips fly, and then 

Cleared for the monstrous crashing, loud and 
clean. 

It had your mark on it, one branching oak: 

The trunk was like a totem with its signs. 

But when the boughs rubbed and the leafage spoke 

With wind, the sound was like the soft slow roar 

Of ocean breaking on a distant shore. 

The forest thinned and vanished, the sky changed; 

The boy was nowhere, and the man estranged. 

| stood perplexed in your familiar haunts, 

An alien; 

Time, with subtle taunts, had banished me outside 
the magic wood. 

Wonderfully, 

All the bright life that we had known together: 

The concert-rooms, the gossip, 

The mad weather 

We tramped thru gaily, 


The fencing over cigarettes and tea, 

The sweet fierce quarrels in the gallery. . . . 
Paled, faded, was the memory of a mood. 
Only the boy was real, and he had fled, 
And you had followed him. 

But you are dead. 


TOA. 

... For you have come to be 

To me a thousand gardens, shedding still 

and still: geranium and pine and rose; 

you are the rhythms and the resonance 

of sounding wood, bold brasses and low strings; 
you are the mood that autumn fires rouse; 

you are the warmth of my walled house; 

you are sea-sorrow and the sea-gull’s wings; 
and you are in the running of my blood. ,. . 


ON A NIGHT OF RAIN 


THE rain drops through the dark, an in- 
visible 

Net of music, tangling your thought and my 
thought. 

We beat against the scarcely palpable, wavering 

Mesh in vain. Beloved, beloved, we are 
caught. 

We must hold fast the unspoken, guarding the 
silence, 

Hearing, blown to and fro over it, ever the 


sound 


Of thinly woven silvers, hiding the morning, 

Hiding our fear and our sorrow, keeping us 
bound. 

Softly, steadily swings the intangible shuttle, 

Weaving from you to me, from my heart to 
your heart again. 

Whole as the wind is love, immaculate as 
music, 

Love that is the lightnings, and the endlessness 


of rain. 


(Last two poems from Honey Out of the Rock, 1925) 


Poems by Wallace Stevens, from Harmonium, 1923. 


EARTHY ANECDOTE 

Every time the bucks went clattering 
Over Oklahoma 

A firecat bristled in the way. 
Wherever they went, 

They went clattering, 

Until they swerved 

In a swift, circular line 

To the right, 


Because of the firecat. 


Or until they swerved 


In a swift, circular line 
To the left, 


Because of the firecat. 

The bucks clattered. 

The firecat went leaping, 

To the right, to the left, 

And 

Bristled in the way. 

Later, the firecat closed his bright eyes 
And slept. 

INFANTA MARINA 


Her terrace was the sand 
And the palms and the twilight. 


She made of the motions of her wrist 
The grandiose gestures 

Of her thought. 

The rumpling of the plumes 

Of this creature of the evening 
Came to be sleights of sails 


Over the sea. 


And thus she roamed 
In the roamings of her fan, 


Partaking of the sea, 
And of the evening, 
As they flowed around 


And uttered their subsiding sound. 


THE SNOW MAN 


One must have a mind of winter 
To regard the frost and the boughs 
Of the pine-trees crusted with snow; 


And have been cold a long time 
To behold the junipers shagged with ice, 
The spruces rough in the distant glitter 


Of the January sun; and not to think 
Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 
In the sound of a few leaves, 


Which is the sound of the land 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 
And, nothing himself, beholds 
Nothing that is not there and the nothing that is. 


PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER 


Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spirit make a music, too. 


Music is feeling, then, not sound; 
And thus it is that what | feel, 
Here in this room, desiring you, 


Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 
Is music. It is like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna: 


Of a green evening, clear and warm, 
She bathed in her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders, watching, felt 


The basses of their beings throb 
In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna. 


In the green water, clear and warm, 
Susanna lay, 

She searched 

The touch of springs, 

And found 

Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed, 

For so much melody. 


Upon the bank, she stood 
In the cool 

Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves, 
The dew 

Of old devotions. 


She walked upon the grass, 
Still quavering. 

The winds were like her maids, 
On timid feet, 

Fetching her woven scarves, 
Yet wavering. 


A breath upon her hand 
Muted the night. 

She turned— 

A cymbal crashed, 

And roaring horns. 


Soon, with a noise like tambourines, 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 


They wondered why Susanna cried 


Against the elders by her side; 


And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a willow swept by rain. 


Anon, their lamps’ uplifted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame. 


And then, the simpering Byzantines 
Fled, with a noise like tambourines. 


IV 


Beauty is momentary in the mind— 
The fitful tracing of a portal; 
But in the flesh it is immortal. 


The body dies; the body’s beauty lives. 

So evenings die, in their green going, 

A wave, interminably flowing. 

So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of Winter, done repenting. 

So maidens die, to the auroral 

Celebration of a maiden’s choral. 


Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those white elders; but, escaping, 

Left only Death’s ironic scraping. 

Now, in its immortality, it plays 

On the clear viol of her memory, 

And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 


(from Modern American Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer, 1921 PG) 


SUNDAY MORNING 


Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 
And the green freedom of a cockatoo 


Upon a rug, mingle to dissipate 

The holy hush of ancient sacrifice. 

She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound, 
Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 

Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 


She hears, upon that water without sound, 
A voice that cries: “The tomb in Palestine 

Is not the porch of spirits lingering; 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay.” 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 

Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 
Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 
Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 
Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 


She says: “I am content when wakened birds, 
Before they fly, test the reality 

Of misty fields, by their sweet questionings; 
But when the birds are gone, and their warm fields 
Return no more, where, then, is paradise?” 
There is not any haunt of prophecy, 

Nor any old chimera of the grave, 

Neither the golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them home, 

Nor visionary South, nor cloudy palm 

Remote on heaven’s hill, that has endured 


As April’s green endures; or will endure 

Like her remembrance of awakened birds, 
Or her desire for June and evening, tipped 
By the consummation of the swallow’s wings. 


IV 


She says, “But in contentment | still feel 

The need of some imperishable bliss.” 

Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her, 
Alone, shall come fulfilment to our dreams 

And our desires. Although she strews the leaves 
Of sure obliteration on our paths— 

The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or love 
Whispered a little out of tenderness— 

She makes the willow shiver in the sun 

For maidens who were wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, relinquished to their feet. 

She causes boys to bring sweet-smelling pears 
And plums in ponderous piles. The maidens taste 
And stray impassioned in the littering leaves. 


V 


Supple and turbulent, a ring of men 

Shall chant in orgy on a summer morn 

Their boisterous devotion to the sun— 

Not as a god, but as a god might be, 

Naked among them, like a savage source. 
Their chant shall be a chant of paradise, 

Out of their blood, returning to the sky; 

And in their chant shall enter, voice by voice, 
The windy lake wherein their lord delights, 
The trees, like seraphim, and echoing hills, 
That choir among themselves long afterward. 
They shall know well the heavenly fellowship 
Of men that perish and of summer morn— 
And whence they came and whither they shall go, 
The dew upon their feet shall manifest. 


(from The New Poetry: An Anthology, edited by Harriet Monroe, 1920. PG) 
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